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Introduction 



1 le tenth national NEA-CHR conference on 
civil and human rights in education was held^ 
in Washington, 6.C., February 18-20, 1972.^ 
This informationar conference on testing con-^ 
stituted an imp*taht part of NEA's ongoing 
program to pro^ct the human and civil, rights 
of educatofis'and children and to seekr qualify 
education for all Americans. 

The conference provided a national forum 
for airing issues relating to the use of stand- 
ardized tests and' their effects upon educa- 
^onalt opportunities. It focused on three major • 
questions':. 

\, To what extertt do staxidardized tests and 
their use infringe on the civil ai^d human 
rights* of educators and students? 

2. Whab is and what should be the use of? 
, stands Iodized tests in public education? 

3. What actions are needed to eliminate^ 
misuse of tests by researchers, psycholo- 
gists, school administrators, counselors, 
teachers, and the testing industry? 

Testing and .the use 'of standardized tfests 
have long^een considered an essential part of ^ 
•the evaluation process in schools. Tests have 



provided tools for individual students and \ 
teach\^rs to corrtpare and contrast performance 
levels. Tests havfe the potential for asSisWg in 
individualized instruction. programs, and they 
proyrde a crude measure . for administrators, 
teachers, students, and parents ^to jiidge the 
effectiveness of the educational experience., 
However; it has become .increasingly clear 
that tests arid the use of tests have beep dys- 
functional and harmful for inany children. 

Conference^articipants assembled in four 
forum groups to explore four ways that te§ts 
limit children's oppbrtunities: v 

A. By measuring children against criteria 
I' ina^ppropriate for their cultural and edu- 
cational needs ^ , 

B. By being used a^ a^mjethod Yor '^sorting 
out" children' into tracks or gr|)ups that 
maintain liniiied horizons and reinforce, 
negative $elf-concepts ' \ . . 

C. By restricting opportunities for higher ^ 
education and employment of individ- 
u'als who might otherwise be successful 
in their chosen endeavors \ 

D. 'By contributing to the "self-fulfillihg 

prophecy" which ensures IpW-level 
achievement fdr children who score low 
^ on tests. 




Designed to find solutions t(f these issues and 
to examine tke benefits and liabilities of' 
standardized tests, the tenth national CHR 
conference gave^ psycPlblogist*, counselors, 
teachers, administrators, students',^nd parents 
t^ie opportunity to obtain information, ^to 
engage in di-alogue, and to determine "the 
implications of the problem as it relates 4o 
their professional roles. 

this report contains summaries of the major 
speeches given during the conference an^ 
attempts to cfflect the conference mood and 
the valuable contributions made by partjci-, 
pants. The four forum groi^ps — Bias in Test- 
ing, Use of Tests: Educational Administration, . 
Use of Tests. Employment and Counseling, 
and Misuse of Tests: .Self-Concept — were * 
assembled to ervsure fuller coverage of. all the 
issues related to. the use of tests. Small dis- 
cussion groups vVere charged with th^ respon- 
sibility~o{- discussing specific questions and 
coming up with recommendations. The con- 
cern of participants was evicient in their 
cornmitment tojhis task. Many small groups 
continued their • meetings into the wee~" 
hours of the morning io complete Xheir 
recommendations. 

Each small group presented its recommen- 
dations to its forurn, and the forurn. recom- 
mendations were* Jhen given t o t n^ . tpt^l 
conference. These - recommendations are 
summarized on pages ^6-28. They, do not^ 
represent official NE A' positions. 

It is our hope that. the conference and this 
report Will stimulate the growing dialogue on^, 
the us^pf tests and lead to reform which wirt 
contribute to the achievement Df truly equal' 
opportunity for quality education. 

George W. Jones, Director 



Conference Schedule 

Registration 

February 18 ' 
1:00 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 

* 

February- 19 
^ 8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

February 20* 
9:00 a*m.-12 noon 



.tipper Lobby 
' (FederafWall) 



Upper Lobjj^ 
Upper Lobby 



Display Area * ' 

' February 20^nly Capitol Terrace 

NEA Office aad Press Room California Room ' 



Friday, February 18, 1972 



New York Room 



4:00p.m.-530 p.m. 

Orientation for Discussion 
Lea^Jers | 

8:30p.m.-10:30 p.m. 

Opening Session Congressional and 

Senate Rooms 



"Sociocultura^l Factors in the Edwcatii^n 
of Black and Ghicano Children" 

Presiding 
Wade Wilson, Chairman 
. NEA Human Relations Council 
; ^ Pres., CHeyney State Coilege < 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania^ 

Greetings 

Samuel B. Ethridge, Asst. Exec. Secy. 
NEA Teacher Rights Division . ^ 
Washingjton, D.C. 

« ^ ^ 

Introduction of Speaker 
Lois Wilson, Asst. Exec. Secy. 
New York State Teachers Association 
Albany, New Ydrk 
and First Vice Chairman 
NEA Human Relations Council 
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Keynote Speaker ^ , ' 
' Jane Mercer ^ "^ji 
Associate Professor^aad Research Specialist 
University of dalifornla *\ ^ j ' ' 

Riverside, CalifQfnia : 

10:30p.m.-ll:30p.m. 

Reception Federal Foyer II, and 

' South American Rooms 

. Saturday, February 19, 1972 

9:p0^.m.-10:30 a.m. 
FORUMS . 



'Uses and Misuses of Tests" 



Ji. Bias in Testing 



- r 



Congressional Room 



Presenter » . 

William F. Bfazziel* ' • . 

Professor of Higher Education 

University of Conn. 

Stotrs, Conn. 
Reaction by panel ^ ^ 

B. Use of Tesls: 
Educational Administratioa 

/ ^ Senate Room 

Presenter ( ' 
jpse Cardenas 
V Superintendent 
/' EdgewoodJ.S.D. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Reaction by panel 

C. Use of Tests; 
Employment and Counseling 

South American Room 

Presenter 

Thelma Spencer 

Assistant Director. 

National Teachef 

Examinations Program" 

Educational Testing Service 

Princeton, New Jersey 
"Reaction by panel 



D. Misuse of Test§: 
Self-Concept 



Federal Room 



. Presenter , • 

Robert L. Williams 
' Proifessor j3f Psychology 
^ and Director of Black Studies * 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Reaction by pqnel 



10:45 a^m.-12:15 p.m. . ^ ' 

work'group'meetings 

Rooms to.he annvun&ed 
af Forum Sessions 

Discussion and Formulations 
of Recofhmendations 

12:30 p.m.-2:00 p.m. • ' ' 

LUNCHEON. SESSIQN 

Presidential Room 

Presiding ^ 
Al Colum ' 
Second Vice Chairman ^ 
'NEA Human Relations Council 
S^n Diegd, California 

• (^reetirtgs 

Donald E. Morrison 
hJEA'President 

• - San Diego, California ' ^ ' * 

* Sam M. Lambert < 
NEA Executive Secretary 
Washington, D.C / 

2:30 p.m. -4:30 p.m. 

WORK GROUP MEETINGS 

Continued in 

• . , same work group rooms' 

4:30 p.m.-7:30 p.m. 
FREETIME 

Rooms available for 
, ' special interest groups 



OINNER-OPEN 

7:30 p.m.-8:30;p.m. ' * ^ 
WORK GROUP MEETINGS 

' Continued in 
same work gr^u^ rooms 



Sunday, Februjiry 20, 197 



J 



9^:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. / . 

FORUMS ^. 
Presentation of v(ppk group ♦ 
recommendations 

A. Bias in Testing • > ' 

Congressional Room 

B. Use of Tests: Educational 
Administration. 

Senate ^oom 

C. Use of Tests: Employment 
and Counseling 

South American Room 

p. Misuse of Tests: ^ * 
Self-^Concept 

' , ^ Federal Room 

10:45 a.m.-l2 noon ' < 
GENERAL SESSION 



Presiding 

. Margaret Fischer 
Forum Reports 

12:30 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 

LUNCHEON )5^D 
CLOSING SESSION 

. Presiding 

Wade Wilson 



Congre^sior^al and 
Senate Rooms 



Presidential Room 



y 



VJrap'Up * - ' 
Dwight Allen . 
Pean, Sd^ool of Education 
University of Mai^chusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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241 ocganizations in a Southern California 
*city fox Thforrnation on each retarded person 

'they were serving. Th^ public, schools listed 
far more retardates than any othfft*. formal 
organization, sliar^gd their labels with more 
other organizations, and labeled as retarded 
more persons with IQ's/above 70 and with no 
physical disabilities.. There were 4V2 times ' 
as many Chicanos and twice as many Blacks 
in public school classes for th^ mentally 
retard*! as would be expected frort]^ their 

'propoition in the population, and only half 
as many Anglos as would be expected. The 
Black and Chicano children in these classes 

, had higher IQ's and fewer physical disabilities 
than the Anglo children. While we found no . 
evidence that thes^ ethnic . disproportions 
resulted from a conscious policy of discrimina- 
tion, the labeling process is clearly Anglo- 
centric^ 

We then sought to identify the aspects o^ the 
clinical ^^ssessment process that produce . 
elhnic disj^roportions, hy testing a representa- 
tive sample of 6,907 persons in the communify. 
We used the American Association for Mental - 
Deficiency's ^definitions of mental retardate as 
a person* subaverage in both general-irltel- 
Ijectual functioning and adaptive behavior and 
dev€l6ped a series of 28 age-graded scales to 
measure adaptive behavior, W^ also ttsed 
standardized measures of intelligence, mainly 
the Stanford-Binet LM and the '^uhlmann- 
Binet. ^ . 

We foynd that the educational institutions' 
definition of mental retardates as those v/ith 
IQ's of 79»6r b^low- the .lowest 9 percent pf ^ 
the population — is one factor producing ethnic 
disproportiefis in the labeling process. We 
concluded that a 3 percenfcutoff — IQ below 
70 — i^s rnost likely to identify persons in n^ieed 
of^speeial assistance and least likely to stig- 
matize those who perform a norma^ corpple- 
nVent of social roles. 

Most psychologists give 'only an IQ test 
Vi^hen making assessments of mental retards- ^ 



tion. However,. we foqnd that 60 percent of the 
Chicanos and ^1 percent of the Blacks in our 
sample who had IQ test scores below 70 passed 
the adaptive behavior measure, while nc^ne of 
y the Anglos with IQ'^s this low were performing 
^normally in their social roles. r.The. IQ test is 
obviously not a valid predictor .of Social role 
performance for Chicanos 'and Black/, al- 
though it seems to do a*goocf job for Anglo's. 
Schools should adhere to the AAMD,definition 
of mental rStarda'tionranc^ develop a systematic 
method for measuring*adaptive behavior as 
well a^lO in m^king^sychologifcil assess- 
ments. A child should haiie to fail both criteria 
before being labeled mentally retarded. When 
W^followed this procedure, ethnic dispropor- 
tions vyere reduced but. still no^ compbetely 
eliminated. ^ ^ 

The IQ tests now beih^%ised by psycholo- 
gists a5e, to a large -extent, Anglocentric\ We 
found th^t about 32 percent of the differences 
in IQ test scores in a sample of 1,500 Black/ 
Chicano, and Anglo elementary school chiJ-' 
dren in California could be accounted for by 
difference^in the s^ociocuitural characteristics 
of their fffhilies. Unljortunately, rnost psy- 
chologists treat a score as a score. When social 
backgroi^nd was hel<^ constant, there was no 
difference between^the rrieasured intelligence 
of Mexican- Amie'rican and Black children' and 
the Arielo children on whom^the test was 
standardized. We sroncluded that diagnostic 
procedures' in the *p%4^blic schools .must be 
broadened to reflect the pluralistic nature ot^ 
American sglpiety and/must involve secaring 
information beyond thajt ordinarily used in 
public school assessment. 

A njajor concern of parents we-interviewed 
in our studies* was the stigmatizatiori of tiieir 
children. Their children were ashamed to^be 
♦ Seen entering the mentally retarded room ajid 
dreadied receiving^nail that might bear corii- 
ffrom^sing identification. The par^Jts w/fc 
also concerned about the quality of the educ'S- 
tioAal program in the self-contained sjjpcial 

' • .9 
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education class. TheirchiFdfefi wiere not taught 
to read as they. woul4 be Wughi m the 'regulaf 
dasses, and maAy ';^v^ thef^'progr3nr'a/*a 
"s^ntep(;e of 'death." We followed; a group of 
108 children in special glasses for several years; 
onjy on? in ever returned to . regular 

classes. The others aged out, dropped oiit/or 
were sent to other special programs.^ 

It would be a tragedy, however, if special 
education programs were jeopardized Ipeca^jsg 
of iriadequacies in as^ssrpent procedures and 
programing. J -believe that there are^ viable 
alternatives -to . present practices without 
^resorting to dumping special^education stu- 
dents and .cutting special eStic^tion funds. 
Scho^ psychologists shouldSbe require(^^ to 
enlarge the s^t?pe of information they use in 
making educational' decisions by regularly 
iand systennatically ' studying students' adap- 
tive ' behavior in nohschpol situations. If a 
child performs adequately in ^fi^se settings, 
his problems ^re scljool specific, and he needs 
special tutoring, programed learning, cross- 
age teaching,'^nd remedial re4din^, rather 
thart. a self-contained classroorrT^Schpbt 
psychologists should also, secure information- 
about a child's^^ociocuIturSK background to 
use in^nterpreting his IQ test score and devel- 
oping pluralistic norms. _The child'^ perfor* 
mance should be compared not only witti the^ 
performance of the genejal population, which 
is composed primarily of Anglo children, but 
also with the performance of other children 
from his own sociocultural backgroun^J. 



/ 



I do hbt agree with those who say mu&t ^ 
^ stop all educational labeling or IQ testing. Ouf 

, problem' has been that our labef^^e too few 
• arift too crude. We need a more sensitive sys- 
tem for identifying children in nepd of special 
educatiori'and a continuum of special educa- 

/ tion programs carefully targeted for' children 
wit^ specific needs. VDne of tbe most distress- 

' ing developments in some regions has been 
the precipitous reassignment of many children 
to. .the regular classrOojn froJifself-cOntained 
classrooms^ with no continuation of spe^i^h 
services. These children 'must contii^e to 
receive spe'cial education, and "that money 

. must continue to1?e provided. Financial sup- 

^ iport ayd the effort of special education teaoh- 
^ers should^e redirected toward providing a 
wider variety, of special services to ke«p chil- 
dren In -thfe *educational mainstream: and to 
educate each to his maximum potential. - 



This is a c'onflensaiion pf Dr. Mercer' s^speech. 
The fu{l text is available from the NEA Center 
for Human- Reiations;^sing(e copied free wjiile 
they list. 

^ ■ A more comprehensive and detailed analysis 
. and repori ef the ^referral ^proCesf^the clinical 
testing process, the' assumptions and inferences 
of the eliniciaij, arid the pluralistic evaluation 
process discussed herein appear in Dr. Mercer's 
forthcoming volume ^entitled LabeMn'g tJle-Mefi- 
tally Retarded. Berkeley: Univarsity of California , 
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Forum Ar-BiaVin Testing 



Speaker: Dr. WlUam E. BtazzieJ, profess^or of 
higher education, .University of Conneqticutr 
Sto^, Connecticut. . ' ' ' " ' ' . 

Thousands f>f jtiiitprity children a.re denied . 
•equal access, to quality education eath year 
because of flaws, in the testing' apparatus of' 
OQr schools. This situation, which is .both' 
illegal^and iminoral, is becoming less and less 
.tenable. At least 20 class action'siiits" around 
the country are seeking to force school, dis- 
tricts* to- cease apd desist in the inaccurate 
te^ng of minority children. In the biggest^ 
suit; in California, the NAACP and several 
Civic groups are 'seeking ^'J^issolution of 
classed for the retarded and a moratorium on 



testing until better, more precise instruments 
. aredeyised.* ' * , . 

The minority child's testing problems, begiii ' 
on his first day at School, when he has to take 
an imprecise test and have his score recorded 
on his cumulative record. Should it ,be less 
than lOC hi^^jdMjK.vyill not work diligently 
'with ^^^^^^^niPP^ve him less (han his share 
of^attentioa and assistance/ He will, get more 
than his share gf^shgh^ts and indignities ds he ' 
• moves through the schools^nd will be denied 
access to ai:ollege preparatory curriculum. . 

More a^ldmore pebpje'are losing confidence 
in the schools, and th^Spectacle .of a testing 
apparatus ih^ disarray will do little to restore 
this confidence. The $300 million tiesting in- 
dustry must come up with better in^j^tmients., 
, The schools must eliminate injurious .instru- 
' ments, and .psychometrists and teachers must, 
retrained to ensure that tests t/ecome a 



part of the solotibn rather than the profclern* \ 
in American schoolsl Resistance to this reform* 
movement'will come from long-time test con- 
sultants, conservative school pepple, 'racists, 

. teachers of teachers, ancf the psychometric 
profession/ ' • • * 

V JHienry Dyer, vice-president of the Ed\^-\ 
tioHal Testing Servicj^ and the dean of Ameri- 
can psychometris^ts, says that IQ tests are the f 
most useless source of educational controversy 
ever invented and that* schootS which have not 
yet dropped them should do so forthw^ith. He 
notes that a more sophisticated testing appa- 
ratus coind be developed for sgJ|ools with a 
heterogenous^ population, but that the con- 
tinuation of IQ tests wovild -|>feclude this. 
Dyer is ri^. The very b^st test in America 

-was standardized on 4/400 children, most from 
** * , * * 

California suburbs. Neither minority children ^ 

'*.nor ehildrenirom the Southeast were included 

, in the sample. 

Dyer suggests mjOre school programs b^sed, 
on 'tfie philosophy of je^an Piaget. In the 

^ Piagetian. school, teachers, teSts,, and^curricu- 
lum are Viewed as resources to maximize -eaclrh 
child's development. Instead of being slappe'd 
in the face vyith a biased IQ test, a child takes 
a battery of sophisticated tests designed to 
ascertain his language develppment, compre-^ 
hension, symbol manipulation-, discrimih'ant ^ 
analysis, pnd other skills. Non^e of his scores . 
are recorded in his cumulative folder. Criterion - 
referenced tests are used instead of the norm- . 

• based achievernent tests, so child racing is * 
eliminated. In the Piagetian school, parent 
conferences and skill sheets ^replace report * 
cards, and continuous progress learning re- 
places promotion from grade to grade. 

Piagetian teachers sometime^ give environ- 
mentajpor culture-specific tests) in which • 
familiar concepts from the. child's neighbor- 
hood are used to ascertain his ability to think. 
A Mississippi child, for example, might be 
asked to match siijgletree, lespedeza, svyeet- 
milk, tender, dashet, hamestrap, blue tick, and 

' walker, instead of sonata and bas-relief. Thfe 




content of any test is irrelevant*^in the Piagp- 
an school. - 

ulture-specific tests are not new, but. the 
testing corporations have found it unproduc- 
tive, to develop teste for^ach of the 40 or so 
cultural* groups in this country. The govern- 
ment and the corporations. should have such 
tests ayailablje in a few year&, buh in the 
^meantime, school systems and individual 
teachers will have to mak^ their own. There is 
nO'.greart mystery about test making; over 
10,000 tests are on the market^Like-the struggle 
to get p.ublishers to market integrated text- 
book's, this movement will probably have to 
resort to teacher and school syste^ efforts to 
prime the pump. , 
. The situation -.concerning criterign refer- 
enced tests is better. Thfese achievement tests,' 
which. measure?only what has been taught — 
in a p^icular module, by a particular teacher, 
and in a'partipular time'span — come with siich 
model programs as -Distar and individually 
prescribed instruction. Their value lies Mn 
their Elimination 'o»f the need to have losers in 
the testing game who make it possible for 
others \o succeed/ They focus on growtj;i»and 
behavidrally oriented goals and so benefit 
both low -income and middle class children.* 

Nothing that is wrong w,ith the testing po)- 
grams in American schools is immurve to haiVl 
work, ima^natibn, and nerve. The denial of 
e,qual access to quality education is criminal, 
and tha'public will not tolerate it. If a few in 
our raidst aje resistant to change, we shall 
find ourselves caught up in an embarrassing 
ma^e* of 'court suits, reduced budgets, pjer- 
formance contracts, school vouchers, and 
steadily eroding public confidence. Qur job is 
to make sure that. this does not happen and 
that American schooj|^ are modified to serve 
vJell all the children of all the people. 

This is a condensation of Dr^Smzziel's speech. 
The full text is €ivailable from the NEA Center 
^for Human Relations; single- copies. free while 
theylhst. 
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Speaker: Dr. ]ose A. Cardenas, superintendent, 
Ed^ewood Independent School District, San. An- 
tonio/Texas. 

The purpose of evaluation and testing is deci- 
sion making. Tests -of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and personality — provide infoirmation 
for making decisions about continuation, pro- 
motion, graduation, special, assignment And 
pla<;emenf, diagnosis knd prescription, stu>- 
dent feedback, motivation, and elBuation. -I 
v\i^ll focus on the intelligence test. ' 

I ht' \ 11 ni^^ reins ^ 

The most serious problem in the assessment of 
intelligence and ihe use of intelligence tests 
is the assurrjptions that are made. One as- , 
sumption is that intelligence is intangible and 
not directly measurable. Another 'is that in- 



t ell i genr e can be indirectly measured by 
assessing- some form of behavior or perform- 
ance that is assumed to be solely dependent 
on intelligence and not related to other vari-^ 
ables such as related understandings, prior 
learnings, and motivation. A third assumption 
is that the evaluation of behavior and perform- 
^ ance requires written, oral, or nonverbal 
interaction between tester and, testee. A fourth 

' iftha t test results give little or no informatiort 
unless a comparison is made between the 
performances of the testee and the norm 
group. We also assume that the charactistics 
of the tv^o are compatible. . , , 

Research indicates, howeyer, th^ more is 
unknown than is known about intelligence 
'and ^that the assumptions and metho'ds of 
testing are not always valid. Performance can 
be based on more than the one variable of 
intelligence. Our assumptidn that all other 
factors are equal or are nondependent vari- 
ab Jgg^h at have nothing to djo with intelligence 
is taKg. Language facility, rearaing ability, and 
culiurat compatibility all influence test score?. 

Too many intelligence tests assume that all 
children have had common experiences — for 
eXample^that they are all familiar with snow. * 
We haven't had a snow lioliday for the last 
five years in the Edgewood school district; 
and 4nost of the kids have never seen snow, 
yet some group intelligence tests ask about the^, 

^ use of a sled. One question on the WISC asks, 
"If your mother ,sends you to the store for a 
loaf ol bread arid there is. none, what do y/)u 
N^o?" The child who answers, "I go hacl^'^ 
home," is considered to be intellecfUallyv 
inferior to the child who says, "I go to another . 
store." However, in rural , areas^^ there is ho 
place else to go. In some families, the parent 
and not the child is supposed to make, such a 
decision. During my youth, I was sent for 
tortillas, and the purchase of a loaf of bread 
w^s unheard of in my house until4 was 15 
years old. . ' 

Testing rnethods can also be incompatible 
with a cultjjre. For example, some teifts em- 



phasizecompeJtitiveness/but JWexic^n Am as English-language tests for Spanish-speak 

can children perform better ip a cooperative -^ing chiFdrdii 



sitUWion. , ' ^ ^ • . 

Our ^assumptiof\ that A if\di>^idual has'the 
ab'ility to verbali2?e CcTn hafm children with 
physical disabilitieS.'^'A >child who stam- 

; mers will probably ^core low on a verbal or 
language test eveVi though his' disability is un- 
related/to his intelligence. Metivatipn.is as- 
sumed not to be a factor influencing a child's 
performance on int^igehce tests, yet a \^st 

* may be highly motivating (c^some fhildren 
and totally inhibfting* foj others.. We also 
assurrie that the tesfee-teSfersCelationsJiip" is 
^ not a dependent variable,-'yel fnany studies 
indicate that Black. an3^ I^jxican American 
pupils perform better on intelligence- tests . 
when they are adryiinistered by Black and ' 
Mexican American administrators. Score reli*^ 

^ ability is,Jikewise, assui^ed, but how smart ' 
you are is' more dependent upon who scores ^ 
your test than upon yourfcntelligence.or your 
performance., ^ . 



Bilingual children wfto tak^ Spanish-lah- 
gxlage* tests receive no credit f(^r their knowl- 
edge'of'EnglisK and, in fact, are penalized. The 
failure of a .bilingual child' to respond to the 
stimulus word ifiariposa, supposedly indicates 
lack (jf intdligence, even though he^may be 
familiar with'the word and concapt of butferfly. 
When bilingual children are administered a 
Spanish-language Peabod^after having talien 
the- English version, they' select the sameTe- 



l^'sponses they made 
they now see.tha^ 
Even using bilin 
problem; scores \ 

' cording to*wh6tj[\ 




ish, even thqugh 
them are wrong, 
oes xyot solve the 
'sh^»i to vaij^ at- 
child's (i^^thaht lan^ 



The Dysfunctional Responses . , 

Th^ second major proDlem in testing is H^e 
dysfunctional responses We sometimes use io 
try to remedy our invalid assumptions. It is 
simplistic to give a Puerto Rican child a.Span- 
• ish translation of the WISC or the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary iFiventory.^ Some English 
stimulus words become Spanish paragraphs 
when translated properly. I have never heard 
a. one-word translation of "cream puff/' yet 
^ this word is on. the Spanish, version. Also, the 
Spanish eq^uivalent of an English word may be 
on an entirely differ^ni Jevfel of difficulty. No 
matter how good the Spanish translation df a 
test, it must also take into account the regional 
variation of»the language. When I once told*a 
tesV trarislatp;>rtvat\^her translation must'^ be 
regionalized be valid, she protested the ex- 
'pense and sai<^, ''If the k^ds don't know this 
type of Spanish, that's their problem." So 
^Spanish-language tests can be just as invalid 

ERLC / / 



guage appears first or second on the^pag^. ^"^j^^ 
Recommendations 

W^must project all children against invalid 
testing. We must reeducate educational per- 
sonnel and perhaps discontinue intelligence 
iesting, at Jeast until the reeducation is Com- 
^ plete. We mu^ develop new and functional 
^ejjhniqvies fjfr rneasuring intelligence , and 
establish diHgpent criteria for milking deci- 
sions. Above all7 measures should* be taken by 
the National Education Association and orga- 
nizations of school administrators and coua- 
seldrs to protect children from the invasion of 
privacy through testing. ^ ^ 

' This is a condensation of Dr. Cardenai!^ speech: 
The full text is available' frorn the NEA Center 
for Human Fielations; singkj:opies free while they 
last. 
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Mij'ir i { L ^L,' of losts: r?iipl()vinent ' . 

/ 

Speaker Dr. Thclma Spencer, director, TeacHer 
Education Examination Program, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jarsey. 

Teste are widely used in counseling, but their 
validity depends on the interpretation of 
scores and on the-situ<ition7)l appropriateness 
of >the k?sts. The interpretation of scores often 
indicates the poor quality of the counseling to 
wl^tvsUJ-ti ents j r - g exposed 

^ . (A-J young girl had received honors 
in junior high school and tbp scores in 
every standardized test she took. As she 
was about to graduate she was given an ^ 
interest inventory. According to her re- 
sponses, the^irPs, major interest was in 
clerical work. 
" The school guidance counselor met With 
the girl and infor'med^her she should be- 
• come a secpetary. Not' only did thexoun- 



selor t^U her she would be happier in a 
comrnercial course in high school, he in- 
sisted, that she would be unable to cope " 
with the intellectual deman'ds of a liberh! 
art5 college In'his ignorance the guidance 
counselor had confused a questionnaire 
that supposedly s^hows what people like to 
do with aptitude tesrts that attempt tp 
measure what p^opleVflH do.^ 

Bad counspl-ing caa take other forms, as in* 
this incident related by a New York high 
school student. 

. [Tjhe people 'In my s.ection were 
never told about the PSATs. . The kids 
m the Honor sections took those PSATs as 
,a rnatti^r of course In fact, the teachers 
strongly urged that they take those PSATs 
in order to get some practice for the m?xt 
year's ^ATs And 1. didn't take a PSAT 
until I got into my senior year, and then T 
found out I' had to take aci SAT. 



. That sticks in my craw. were all stu- 
dents and we supposedly \^«re all .aspir-- , 
ing'to coHege.^ , K ^ * 

In both '^bf these cases the System worked 
agciinst the student, but. the first student is' 
representative of the type fpr whom the sys- 
tem is supposed to work. T^e second is repre- 
s.entative',jof those for whoiti the system works 
very seldom, ^ - / »^ 
1 Tests also mediate -against students. 'SCme 
childfen are tested^more thah they are taught, 
^ and curriculum is often Based on what can be 
measured by'existing instrument's. Top many 
counselors equate a test, score with the in- 
tangibles of personality — motivation-, desire, 
and ambition — and then^igrtore personality in 
favor of a preconceived notion about the indi- 
vidual 'being counseled. 'The. best of ou^ 
tepts," as Oscar Bufos says, "are* still highly 
fallible instruments which are extremely diffi- 
It to interpret with assurance in individual 
cases." ^ Many co^nselors^ and teachers vie- " 
timfz^ your%5ters b'y ^cjuating the individual 
with the norm and the testee group with •the'' 
^norip group. * ^ 
Some people say that the evolut^n of a 
stable examination system h5rs helped create 
our much vaiinted stable Educational system, 
* but while the' SAT may permit admissions 
officers to sejo^rt ^tudents naost sifn^ar to the 
norm group, thos^ students come from schools 
' whose programs /are baSed on what the cdK 
f leges offer. The /implications' of thiS' vicious 
, cvrcle are staggering: too many poor and mi- 
. nority stydents who fail .to meet adrrrissions 
criteria are guided into g€neral, vocational, 
and com'm^erciali classes, * 

• Sometimes 'a /Student wiH succeed despite a 

* / • » , 

counselor's / on teacher's dioUbts about his 

' ' / 

ability to 4o so. Many students nev^r even, 
see a coun/seLot^.or if* they ^o, the counselor 
is a disciplinarian and attendance talccF, pot a 



helper and adviser. For the majority of stu- 
dents, adequate counseling and guidanice-are 
myths\ " • ^ V . . 

tJsing test' scores to determine ernploy- 
ebtlity is another gross misuse; of te^ts. For 
ex'euiJt^Je, the Natioj||||pireacher 5^amii:iations 
have been used by some to determine who 
. - shoujd be retained when a southern school 
* -^fstfict is under court ordej to dissolve its dual 
. system. When the school system in Columbus, 
Mississippi, required* a ciitdff score of 1,000'on 
the NTE for retention in the unified distritt, 
eight Black ^teachers were not rehired. In 
Starkville, Mississippi, the schooWistrict used 
the Graduate Record Examination to deter- 
mine teacher retention, although it granted 
provisional status to teachers with NTE scores 
of 500 on botKthe common and teaching field 
sections. These districts equated a t^t score* 
with competence in the classroom. In April 
1971 Judge Orma^Smith ruled that per^nnel 
^ s^ecfion based on NTE and (^RE results was 
discriminatory, as more whites than Blacks 
scpred above the* cutoff point in both districts. 
In Griggs et al. v. Dnke Power Company the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that tests for^^eniEloy- 
ability violate the 1964 Civil Rights Act/'when 
the rate of rejection is higher for Negroes.than 
for whites and there is ho showing that the 
passing of such tests is sigriificantly^related to 
the successful performance of the job." 

Test scQres ^re guides only^ and the NTE 
score is merely another piece — by no mean^ 
the most important piece — of information 
about a person. This test, or any test, is only 
' as good as'the people who use it. 

This is a condensation of Dr. Spencer's speech. 
The full text is available from the NEA Center 
Jor Human Relations; singte copies free -while 
they last. 
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Forum D — Misuse? of Tests: 
Self-Conc^pf ' 



Speaker: Dr. Robert L. Williams, c^irsctor, Black 
Studies Program, and .professor of psychology, 
VJashington University, "St. Uojiis, Missouri. . 

The {problem af testing Black childKen is viery- 
seriou-y. Biased tests are not just aVi^ation of 
cjvU}-H§Wts, but are\ form of BlfecJc intellectuaf 
genoaide?\rhe whole American educational 
system is UnfaiK, an^l the argument^agapst . 
tests is usep as orte^in^truxnent to open the 
door t9^. change the whole system. . ' ^ 

What do. we me^fn by, inielligence?Ts it what 
the intelligence tests measure? Is it. a global ' 
capacity to deal .withVohe's Wnviron'menfe? I 



•offer the rubber ban<i theory tto illustrate my 

* definition of intelligence. A rubber band will 
stay in its relax^ state unless-^ stretched to its ' 
capacity by an outside force. Genetics of 
heredity determines an individual's potential 
stretch, and the environment detefmines the 

» extent to which he reaches this potential,' 
Tesft items dfawfi from white culture penal- 
ize 6lack children, whereas items drawn from 
Black culture penalize whites. I have developed 
the test- Black Intelligence Test of' 

Cultural Homogeneity- with items drawn- 
directly from Black' culture (to be published 

' by May 1, 1972). A child^who knows Malcolm 
X's birthday or tHe date ,of his assassination 
shows as much intelligence as the dne "^^ho 
knows Washington's birthday. I've never seen 
the word pick illustrated on the WISC-only 

' comh, which is something I can't use. 



The three criteria for- a test- vahdity, relj-- 
.ability/ and standaxdizatiOn- exclude Black 
people. A test is vaHd Whpn it measures what 
it intends to measure. Currently, bsed ability 
tests do not measure Black intelligence. 4f a^ 
test asks, for example, "VVhat should ydu da if 
V you find ^ pjjrse with *five dollars in it?" a 
. Black* child will say, "Keep it"-^ culturally 
determined res'l^qnse. He .will say what-hiS 
environment has dictated tha,t he say, but o>i 
the standardised test^ he wilt be marked zero'. 

Reliability means'^test consistency -i.e., a 
test will yield the same score, or rank an indi- 
vidual in. the samg place, each time. Since the 
standardized^ tests are scored subjectively, and 
'since fhey validate only mainstream cultural 
responses, they cannot be reliable.' 

Stancfardization refers to the extent to which 
the sample .on which the test is based repre- 
sents the people who will take it. Several of 
the major, ability ifests exflud^d Blacks, Mex- 
ican Americans, and Puerto Ricans from their 
standardization samples. The Statiford-Binet, ' 
Wise, and Peabody systematically excluded 
Blacks from their samples. If a test is not stand- 
arciized on a particular group, it probably does 
not represent that particular group and Should 
not be used on its members. Standardization 
is one reason for the 15-point difference in 
IQ between Black and white kids. The dis- 
crepancy means simply'that the test is biased. * 
Arthur Jensen's research has repeatedly ' 
shown thg^t tests are biased -that Black and 
Chicano kids who have IQ's in the 60-to-80 
range score much'higher on his Learning Test ' 
than.white^kid§ with the same IQ. Jensen'^s 
interpretaticTn is that Blacks show more asso- 
ciative or Level I learning than whites'; if^you 
^ask Black and. white kids to recite six digits, 
backwards and forwards. Black kids do better 
than whites with the same IQ. An alternative 
interpretation is that the* biased IQ ^undqtr- 
estimates the Black child's ability and indicates 
that he is clearly ^superior to the' wh^te kids 
who scored within the same range on the^est, 
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because .the test' was standard ize/d on the • 
whites.- ' ^ ^ 

, Some people argue/ "TKe tests do exactly 
what 'they are supposed to do. They predict 
scholastic success." Ability tests (X) predict 
a' criterion (Y), such as a child's perfo^ance 
in the classroom. ^The hidden fallacy is vari- 
able Z\ which^^rhight be unfairness, motiva- 
^tion^^anxiety- anything that influences X (test 
scores). A fair" test and a^ fair^ criterion will 
produce a high correlation between X and.Y:* 
white people who do well on tests do well in 
•school. The unfair WISC and a fair classroom • 
will produce a low correlation between X and 
Y; a Black child who does poorly^on the teSt 
will do well in th^ classroom. Anctthier cpm- 
bination is a fair ptedictor,«uch as "the Davis- 
Eels Games test, and an unfair criterion- the 
culturally biased classroom. This combination 
will also 'yi^ld ^ low correla^n: Black kids 
vf 'iWdo well on the test and poorly in the class- 
room. VVith an unfair predictor an4 aii^unfair 
criterion -the classic situation for the Black 
child-^the correlation is high: th6 Black child 
who does pborly Qn the test 'also does. poorly 
in the classroom. 

* After*! administered the WISC test to about 
500 Black kids, I then gave the BIJCH. test. Of 
the 420 children in the low WISC group, 75 t& 
^80 percen^f scored high on the BitCR I still 
have^to e)^mine other criteria to see how well 
the BITCH scores correlate with schUltstic 
performance, but at least 1 know that most of 
the l^lack children who scoredMow on the 
WISC are neithefr educationaWy-^^entally rei 
tard^d nor in the borderline defective r. 

At least four* court suits^are now pending on 
the use of standardized tests in San Francisco, 
Sjan Diego, Boston, and St. Louis because they 
violate a child's, constitutional rights undfr 
thie Fourteenth Amendment. 

The Boehm's test of 50, basic concepts i§ 
clearly wrfiten ior white folks. It asks the child 
to select the picture' that shows "behind the 
couch" dr "under* the table." A Black child 

Q • ^ ' 
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' does jriot say "behind" but "in back of" -not 
' "under" but "up under." We are now rewrit- 
iri'^ the instructions to that test to see if chiN 
dren understand the concepts infelack'EngHsh. 
Black and white children can.have:the same 
cognition but communicate it differently. To 
the cognition "few," a Black child might say, 
' "Well, that's^ not, a ^whqle bunch of them." 
Only the vocabulary is different, aod a di/fer- 
ejice is hot a deficiency*. You don't evaluate 
^ black people in „terms of how white they are, 
^ but this ife what the tests have done. They do 
not^measure Black ability. ^ _ 

Elimihating and inhibitin|intelligence early 
iri life is the best way to keep Blacks out of the 
^ system.^ I w6uld opt for talking to children in 
the dialect they understand. I|^ child can 
understand what you are asking of him on a 
test, he^will pmbably master the task. You can- 
not e^ect an individual who has notobeen*ex- 
posed to German or French to understand 
) these languages. This does not niean that he 
lacks the capacity to learn German or French, 
'but that he lacks that particular exposure. 
B\ai^ parents should be concerned about 
^ 'both the predictive variable*^- the test -and 
the criterion variable — the classroom, f think 
whites should also be vitally concerned. Broth- 
ep ChBrlie Mingufe^aid, "When* they came 
and took the Catholics, Tdid not complain, 
because I-am not a Catholic. When they came 
and took* the Unionists, I did not complain, 
because I am not a Unionist. When they came 
and too^^b*? Panthers, i did not con)plain,*be- 
cause I am not a Panther, but .then one day 
they came and took me." I dor^t thjnk we 
should let another generation pais in this' 
country that knows aH about extravehicular 
space activity, Atomic physics, and all bi these 
* highfalutin things, but does npt know what a 
human being is. ^ 

This IS' a condensation of Dr. Will^ms' speech. 
The full text islivafl^t from thtNEA G^er 
for Human Relations; singlet^eopies free while 
they last. - ' \ 
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The S.H.A.F.T.* Test 



A highlight of the conference was the partic- 
ipation of more than 40 high school students, 
who reacted to the speakers, joined in the dis- 
cussion groups, and wrote and-administered 
the S.H.A.F.T. test. 

The students from Callanan Junior High 
School in De$ Moines, lo^a, told conference 
participants to keep their tests face down until 
told td start. They would be given 10 minutes 
to answer 22 multiple choice questions about - 
student culture that were s^^dardized on 
ninth grade studeijt/ froin Des Moir^es. Stu- 
dent proctors enforced the no-talking, no- 
peeking rules, although from time to time the 
educators asked 'for erasers,- wanted to kr^Ow 
the time, and called out, "Hey, Teachl-Where's 
the pencil sharp^ener?" ' ' . 

The test scores formed a perfect bell-shaped 
curve -a handful of the 650 conferees scored 
\high, mosb were' average, and a few blew it. 
Besides the public exposure -conferees hai to 
.wear black, red, or yellow armbands depend- 
ing on th^ir scores, or go bare armed fpr scor- 
ing too jow- participants were told that their 
score^would be made part of their cumulative 
folders to haunt them for life. 

•S H A FT *t«nd^ for Student * Hype ran f^cd {or Tf*fh?r<, 
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" S.H.A.F.T. 



(Student's Hype Arranged for Teachers) 

. What is- the slang word used to describe a 
blemish? • ■ ' - . 

a. Zilch ' . 

b. Arg 

c- Zit ^ 

The author of the .bo^^ Right^Ori is 

a. Julian Bond 

b. Jerry Rubin , 

c. Iman Baraka (teRoi Jones) 

. What are waffle stompers? . \ 

a. I'ancak^ chef 

b. - Snowshoes * 

c. Ice cream sandwiches 

• * • <. 

. Steal This Bapk was written by 
a. Allen Ginsberg 
,b. EMridge Cleaver i 
c. Abbie Hoffman 

Who Wrote the song "Purple Haze"? ' 

a. Jimi Hendrix 
* b. Aretha Franklin 

^ James Brown 

For what purpose would you use a roach 
clip? • . 

a. To keep ladies' blouses closed 

b. Tp hold the end of a re^er 
c\ To get rid of bugs 

Whp wrote Love Story? ^ 
- a. Ryan O'Neal 

b. Henry Mancini 

c. Erich Segal 

The author of Alice's l^e$taurant is — 

a. Bob Dylart , ' , 

b. Alice Cooper 

c. ArloJ^uthrie ' 

What can you get at "Alice's restaurant''*? ' 
a. Soul food 
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\ ^* B. Storybooks for children " 
c. Everything you want 

; 10.'-'|if)ple'':ii ? * ^ , 

I ^ fai Rum0i|in a faculty* 
\ sb. Cheap.Hvine , . 
d A gain^ of chance 

1 1 . jlB^e term rip off means 
^1 Tot^ar- 
b. To ste>il 

; ' c. To cop out 

* * , <> ' 

12., What rock group sang the anti-drug song, 
"The Pusher"? * ' ' ' . v 

a. The Who 

b. Steppenwolf \ 

K, Blood Rock / ' * 

13. "Tommy" is ^ ' 

a. A British cop 
. b, A fast sports car 

c. A rock opera 

r 

14. "Make tracks" means ^ 

a. To injett dope 

b. To burn .rubber ^ 

c. To split . 

15. To/'crash" is\to v ^ 

a. Have an accident , 

b. Come down f/om ihe use of drugs 

c. Lose all, your money . 

16. Who were the originators of Jesus Christy ^ 
^uperstarl^ , ^ , y 

^ J a. Radp & Ragni ^ ■ 
* b. Rice & Webber 
, c. Brewer & Shipley 

[ 17. Lenny is a play on the life of 

a. Lenny Bruce 

b. - Lenny Bernstein * 

Lenhy Brezhnev 

18. "Getting off" means 

a. To feel the effect from the drugs you 
have taken , ^ * * 

' b. A vacati6n from work 
* c. To cease the ai^diction of heroin 
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19. A "hit" is 

a. A robbery , * . . / . ^ 

•bi An ihternal Afke of drug^ ■ 
c; A Very popidar teenager 

20. Hash is ; . ^ 

a. Cheap opium: - ^ . 

b. A mixture of pep pills 

^c. A resin from marijuana ♦ 

21. ^ A "hemmie" is ' , ^ I 

^ A soiiped-up engine 
b. An Ernest Hemingway short story' 
- c. A shirt that has been shorteijied 

22. An ounce of marijuana is referred to as a 

a.Weefer . ^ 

b: Key ' , ... ... 

V c. Lid 

- Written and administered by students ■ 
from Callanan Junior High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 



Key to S. H A . FX Test 



1. c 

2. * b 

3. b 



9.^ c 
10." b 



•4. 
'5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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12. 
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14. 



b 
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c 
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How To Score 

0- 4 c6rrect — Nothing 

5-10 correct Yellow armbatfd 
11-16 correct — Red armband 
17-22 correct — Black armband 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19; 
20-. 
21. 
22. 
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a 
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Wrap-Up 



Speaker: Dr. Dwight Allen!, d^afir-School of Edu-^ 
cation, University of MassachiSttJs^ Amherst, ^ 
Massachusetts. \ \ , 

Testiitg^is"a part of the mindless pirocess of 
'education that* really is suited to the .sin[ipJer 
society of the past. E(4uQation is out of d^te 
sociologically, psychologically, and physio- 
logically, but I would rather work \Yithin the 
system than burn it down. Either Way, trau-^ 
m^tic change will hurt people -by and large, 
the .wrong people. If you were to close down 
all 'the educational systems in this country, • 
the people in the upper middle* class would 
•j)retty much do ^ on theirown, but tfie people 
who most need to gain, access to educatioai 
would be done in. "* - ^ • 

. This doesn't mean that you shouldn^l d9 in 
a particular' test, becayse some need to be 
done in.'^or example, if you are like most 
audiences,! only about. 20 percent of you Can 
name the capitals of North and South Dakota 
and Nof th and South Carolina - except fof^he , ^ 
fifth grade teachers. Th? rpal standard for an 
educated person is not being able to name* 
states and their capitals -but being^able to use 
an atlas to find them when one ire^df f<\ When ^ 
I suggested to a .fifth grade teacher that she 
let her kids ujse an atlas on the next test, she 
said, "Oh, no! You couldn't do that. They'd 
all get it right." . * ^' 

Our whole testing program is oriented 
toward a normative aSsuijiption — an upper 
and a Id^ver half. I won't buy into any system 
that requires someone to fall off the bottbfn, 
because this isn't my view of what education 
is about. An educational system is needed 
that will assure a win/win proposition for 
childrep instead of the present zero/win game. 

Yj^ry few of us in education ever know when 
we're done, despite all the tests we give. If a 



student seems to be about finisligjl, we enrich 
him, and in the rvame of high standards we go 
' about it all bacl^'ards. Kids soon learn that 
rewards are given not. for achievement,, btit 
• for keeping the seat warm, being- good, and 
working hard. If a kid comes in with a theijie, 
throws it on the te^h©r'5* desk, and says, 
"Pore's something I whipped oft in 20 niin- 
-^--Utes^^^hope you like it," the, .teacher says, 
"You s^hould have worked harder." If the sanrc 
kid brings in the same paper and says,'"Here's 
the eighth draft. I wish I had time fot a ninth," 
she says, "Nice boy, Johnny. You are working 
hard/'* 

A revitalizafion of the testing program has 
to be thought of in terms of the broader ob- 
jectives of education. The problem with this, 
however, is that anytime one wants to avqid 
having to do something, h6 say^, "Let's stop 
4nd get our objectives \)Vganized." This 'is 
good for at lea§t two yearsr My objectives are 
the same as yours. I want all the kids to be 
constructive members of society, to be self- 
realized and have lots of skills, and to be 
happy, healthy, arid democratic. The objective 
of our sthool system, however, is status. With 
so many peosple bein^ anointed first with high 
school diplojtia.s and now with college degrees, 
it's g^etting hard to mJfke that status system 
stick. Education should reflect a status sys- 
tem, that is based on legitimate differenced 'in 
ability. 
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Here is example of the nonnormative 
' kind of education I thijpk we ought to h^ve. 
* Graduate education 'students^t UCLA have 
to take "Statistics for Teachers!", Assume thajt 
this course is necessary and that the„objec^ive 
is to make students learn it better. The course 
is di:/ided into 16 units, ^ach one lasting a' 
week. The fir^tf unit is called "'Counting." The 
students start out in^^rge groups, enter sup- 
^plementary groups, a'hcl Ihen join small tutorial 
sessions, not quitting-until th^j^have learned 
the week's work. Thi|y are tested as soon as 
fhey learn the material — some after tK& first' 
hour and others after 15 hours*.' In the typical 
college course, students take a midterm at 
the end^of about the fifth week! This, is the 
first chance'teachers g^t to find out what their 
students are learning. Those for whom the in- 
struction Jiasn't Worked are five w^eks behind 
befQi;e anybody gets the^first inkling.. Tests 
come at\t\}e wrong , time, but as long as the 
system has enough people clinking out atjthe 
end, we are notjjbothered about those who^are 
^ grouhd up inside. Thfe "Statistics for Teachers" 
course produces i?,etween 85 and 90 percent 
A's," proving that ^nyBody can learn almost 
anything that we teach in school. I am not 
sure that we are serving anybody, however, 
by reorganizing, a system thaff already no » 
good and out of phase- wiiir A^hat society 
needs! 

The number one priority for every progr.am 
in the Schofil of Education at the University of 
Massacfiusetts is to cornbat institutional rac- 
ism. Our admissi oris j jrocedure produces a 
bimod^l popuitrflo^of students -the Ivy 
^ X-eague-Phi Beta Kappa type in one hump, and 
in the other, the people who are just smart. 
We talk to prospective students and admit the 
ones we like. When we get through with them, 
no one can tell the two groups apart anymore/'v 
This is very necessary if you are eliminating a^ 
testing program, for you should never patron- 
ize the folks at the bottom by giving them a 
second-class education. We also think that 
writing dissertations does not indicate leader- 
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ship in' (&dlicdtioa and that not all ^doctoral 
candidate^- v^hether Ivy Le^gL^e or no;i-Ivy 
League types- should have to Write disserta- 
tions. My point is to find a different standard 
and apply it to a/Z'students.- . 

One of the problems with Resting is that it 
permits decisions only ab*out individuals'and 

' never about institutions. 'I would like^o use 
testing, and evaluation to help me make^deci- 
sions about our program, but I need informa- 
tion about the experiences that (*Qntribijte to 
educational competence arud leadership. We 
offer 16 prx)grams, some self-contained with 
no core^requirernents, some that are jotally 
touchy-fe^, and others that are dice-them^ 
up-and-competency-base-them. Each can suc- 

^ ceed on its ovvn terms and is allowed to do so. 
We must find out what is good for whom and 
for what. Aptitude treatment interactiph may 
help us. We afso have to begin to look at sub- 
cultiaral differences in a different way to find 
a unity within a diversity, to appreciate being 
different, to maT<e our educational system re- 
flect this,, and to find ^andards and ways of 
checking up Ibat are free of the insidious by- 
products th*the "testing program has gi#n 
us. I want to\est*the people who can learn 
from tests and prohibit, testing the people for 
whom learning is obstructed by tests. 

This society will ne^r succeed until we 
recognize that we are part of,. a .multipacial> 
multiclass, multisex world. We rriust develop 
strat(egies to ma^ke people produce on their 
own good intentions. There must be a reno-, 
vation of testing and curriculum and an end 
to the idea that teachers aV< neutral. So Ipng 
as teachers have to pretend to be objective, so 
long as ^choqls can teach only those things 
that are safe for everybody, education will be 
unreal. We are living in a complex world, and 

our school ^jfmem has to become complex. 

This is a condensatton of Dr. Allen's speech. 
The fully text is available from the NEA Center 
for H^uman Relations; single copies free while 
they'ldst. 




Wofc lluin ^}}hiU ^>^Mip^ icoikcd tlnou^liout - 
f//t' cofrfcn'}h ^ di^i uy>> 'the /s^/un iiuii to 
Jcnioi^ n'iounucfulatio}!^ Vic limitiitio\i> of 
time dutfiol fh'} }uit ( iifcful i o}i>iiicuition of thc^c 
}(\ orfthicfiiiutiofi'^ In/ thc'oitnl^ l o}jfon'}ii c. The 
folloirni^ li^t Jcpu'^cut^ a ^urfuuinii 'of the ' . 
# ^ fnnnaru ^Ciiuunicniiiitiou^ ariii iO}h cni^ {"^t the 

Ihlf ttUlUlflt^ 

' * selors piirtuiPiitc in in-'^er^'ui" vvorkshonxtt) 
nil rtMse their cuxdreness of tlie implu Mt/fiisis t)t 
tests ciiid to kMrn'h:i(yre iibt)Lit l riM^'^ vvdys tt) 
help piipifs [Driinf pcirtiupciiits sciKo iir^ed 
ti\uiicrs tt) siipplcMiuMit thiM r pupils' test scares 
with notes, k^tters, dnci dnerdQtcil records 
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Fofuni A reconini«|ded Jhdt stdte depcUtments 
ol ediudtion sto^iising tjie Xafiondl I.ecKlier 
ljLXi%11ini.it ion to determine c eYtiti^ dtion <:ind 
enipk^vmeiit Fofiifi^B retoniniended thdt stdti* 
depiirtnients discontinue use ot the term IQ 

> , 

' Forum A .censuied the festing industry for 
fciilmg to respond, to tlie needs o{ culturdlly ^ 
ctifferervt chikiren F'oruni menibers iireed th(^ 
mdustrv's test planners to use behciviorat ob- 
' ^ectives devek)p^1 by teacliers, students, ,«ind 
f community peopk\ tliey al,so recomniendeci 
f that theSjiucational Testing Service state, tliat 
* J the NTH slioidd not be used 'to deternVine 
certitiwition and employment 

ERIC . . ; 



I he recommendations ot [oru}}i A stressed tliv 
need tor colleges^nid unueiMties to make 
te.Kiier training programs more ' pei son-on- 
ented dnd to iniprcn'O' instriKtion in cluki 
development,' cultural awareness, and tests, 
diid measurements, the latter to deal with thi* 
limitations of tests tor cultivrally different 
learners Participants called tor an end to the 
usv" of tlie Miller .Analogies lest, (iradifffte 
Rect)rd Examinatuin, and Aafionai Jeaclier 
FixaniHidtion and urged titat cc^lleges and uni- 
versities' not use standarcii/t*d tt^stsjo deter- 
mine admission, placeniT'iit, or employment 
Ihey called for ah end to tine term IQ and an 
abolition of group tests (it mental ability 

'Fc>}iiniY\ partiupants called tor an immediate 
erul *to tlie use of st.^ndardiA^d 'tests and the. 
removal sta^idaidi/^\i and) IQ test scores 
fj^mi cumulative rectirds IJ;^ey also urged 
scliool administicTtors to nivolyc^ stullejits, . 
teacliers, and community pe^)ple irrdecisions 
dbout tlie use of tt^sts and to prt)\'ide released 
n^iie ami resources tor in-stTx'u e ^ammg 
programs about testing • . , - . 

^Members n{*Fo}uni H urged acini lAjstiajois, 
to stop j^J-smg' the^terni IQ anii to abbl^h 
group tests mcMitcil abihty 
^ Pctflicipants ni F(uuni C askcii aLiminis- 



trators to administer standardized tests only 
if the professional staff and board members 
understand their limitations and uses and to 
require in-service training in this area. They 
called on school ''boards to fornicate policy 
concerning the right t)f parents to have access 
to the complete test records of their Children 
with the assistance of trained personnel. They 
urged administrators to develop g\j^delines 
that restrict th^useof group tests to curriculum 
development, program concerns, and deter- 
mination of needs for special services; that 
prohibit the use of test scores to label' indi- 
viduals and institutions; and that require that 
scores obtained from group tests giv^n to 
evaluate an institutiop be removed frorri indi- 
vidual records and be available for professional 
use only. ' 

To>EA 

F^iHn^ A 'recommended that NEA bring suit, 
•file an ^amicus curiqe brief, or provide legal 
assistance in ^urt suits involvmg- standard- ^ 
ized tests arid oppose the inclusion of stand- 
ardized tefet scores in data banks. Participants 
asked NEA to recommend that siudenf teach- 
ers not be hiredif they come from institutions 
with inadequate instruction in child develop- 
ment, , cultural awareness, and 'tests and 
measurements. I^articipants urged that the 
Association's Resolutions Ccfmmittee prepare 
a^resolution calling for the discontinuation of 
Standardized tests that are misused and re- 
activate previously passed resolutions relat- 
ing to the abuses erf tests. Locals were urged to: 
'^orm representative task forces to review the 
us>? of tests on the culturally different* learners 
hn their communities: ' ' , , v ^ 

Forum B urged an-end to the use of the^t^riip^ 
IQr and abolition of group ^tests of mental 
ability. . * ~. - ^ 

Forum c' recommended that NEA (a) under- 

^ write^research with HEW and other organ- 

izatiotis to develpp tests ,that are relevant, 

functional, and helpful to the persons being, 

.tested cind involve students, school staff, 
Or-. 
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minority professionals, and nonwhite women 
T in all stages of the Research; (b) join with state 
legislative commissions to eliminate use 6f 
the NTE and urge the Educational Testing 
Service^ to discontinue this lest; ^nd (c) join 
with the American Psychological Association, 
the American Personnel ^frid Guidance Assb- 
' ciation, and the American Association of 
Psychologists for La Raza to demand that test 
publishers publish instruments that are fair' 
to the testees and to declare a moratorium 
until this has been^achieved. 

Forum D recommended that the NEA pres- 
ident and executive secretary and the director 
of the NEA Center for Human Relafiolis' work 
with other organizations to declare an imme- 
diate moratorium on standardized testing, to 
V remain in fbrce until criterion referenced and 
performance objective tests and valid instru- 
mentsTffor testing bilingual children are de- 
veloped, used, and monitored by Chicano, 
Black, or First American psychologists. Other 
groups tcf^^^volved ij^iilu^e state depart- 
ments of education, colleges ahd universities, 
accreditation associations, organizations of 
school social warkers an^l psychologists, 
schoofcoards, and the testing industry. 

Forum D members also recommended Tthat 
NEA declare as policy that an individual's per- 
yf^ma;^ce on standardized group tests should 
not be described as IQ and that institutions 
should discpnhnue tracking and ability group*- 

^ irig that^cause cultural segregation and ne^a- 
-tive stereotyping of children. Tmese concerns 
should he communicated to ^mer organiza- 

' -tions. ' ' 



Recommendations of the Chkano'Caucus 
^Be it Resolved, that the NfrA, with the appro- 

*bation of the Bay Area Bijingual Education 
League (BABELL print and disseminate the 
' BABEL test aria assessment report; that the 

* report be disseif>ihated* to. all NEA depift- 
ments, nationaj affiliates, arid local and state 
associations with a directive, sanctioned by 
the N^A Executive 'Committee, to appoint 
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special task groups under the guidance of and 
according to the specifications recommended 
by the NEA ChicantTCaucus and the NEA First 
American and Hispanic Task Force, to^develop 
recommendations for ' teac^her trainihg and 
curriculum development 'models based on 
these recommendations. Further, that these 
recommendations be presented fpr adoption 
at the 1972^NEA convention. 

Be /f. Resolved, that -th^ affirmative action 
program for First American and Hispanic edu- 
cation accepted by the f^EA E)<ecutive. Com- 
mittee comply wiUaTitleA^I of the Civi 1 Rig'Kts 
Act of 1964 and that the NEA employ 20 Chi- 
canos in professiqrkal positions ai the national 
and regional levels by Juiie 25, 1972. 

Be it' Further Resolved, that the executive 
secretary of the NEA report to the 1972 Rep- 
i^esentative Assembly the progress of the 
[affirmative action program and the implemen- 
tation of nevsr business items regarding minor- 
ity employment. - ^ 

Be -it Known, that, the Chicano Caucus en- 
dprses the principles of the Bay Area Bilftigyal 
Education League. - ^ 

Be it Resolved] that* information about the 
NEA-CHR Chicano Caucus be written in 
NEA's official publications; that the Chicano 
and other caucusesTe i-epresented at all NEA 
functions and that tjie results be publicized; 
and that t\\e concerns of the Chicano Caucus ' 
be publicized a^fter the apprqv^l of the chair- 
man of the 'Chi'cano Qaucus prior to publi- 
cation. * 



The following'statemefit on the testing of bilin- 
gual children was submitted to forum groups by 
representatives of the Bay Area Bilingual Educa- 
tion League. A rpajprity of the forum groups had 
the opportunity to study the statement and did 
endorse it. ^ 

Testing Bilingual Children' 

Testing of chilcLren v/hose language is other 
than standard English v/ith instruments that 
were developed for users of standa^cf English 
violates ^he norm and standardization of these 
instruments and makes the c^sults question- 
able. We contend that the us^f these instru- 
ments with children whose language is other 
than standaiTi English is invalid. 

- Sufficient evidence now exists.to dif'ect us 
to the development of criterion- refe;renced 
assessment systems as a means of improving 
the accountability of educational programs. 
These evaluation processes must correspond 
to local performance objectives. 

The development of valid 'tes:t instruments 
for bilingual and bicultural children rriust be 
directed by qualified bilingual and bicultural 
personnel in the educational field 6t in similar 
fields, to assure that the test instruments will 
reflect the values and skills of the ethnic and 
cultural groups being tested. » 

Whereas currently used standardized tests 
measure the potential and /ability of neither 
bilingual nor bicultural chiletrfn and yet are 
so used and rdied upon to count, place, and 
track ^hese children, we resolve that such use- 
of standardized tests be immediately dis- 
continued< 

— Submitted by the Bay Area Bilingual Educa- 
tion League (BABEL), 1414 Walnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California 94709 - 




APPEXDIX' ■ ■ . 

Testing Opinionnaire 

A 22-item opinionnaire on testing issues was Compiled by th^jCHR 
staff and sent to' registered participants before the conference to in- 
volve them in considering the issues and to obtain some indicatioaof 
;their opinions. A total of 301 participants completed and returned the 
opinionnaire. Their responses, which w^re considered neither right 
nor wrong, were used as a starting pbmt fc^r discussion" during, the 
^rpnference. - ^ * 

.The cfverage ^mean) ratings of participant responses w^e computed 
(see Table I). These responses made it clear that pdrticip^arits did not 
accept tests uncritically and were especially concerned abput'the ways 
that testing practices affect minority group children. 

Thirty-six p^cent of the participants indicated that more than 60 
percent of school children* are stigmatized by standarclized tests; 
only 5 percent of the participants believed that less than 10 percent of 
school cliildren are stigmatized by testing! # • * * 

The last portion 6f the opinionnaire asked participants to Select one 
of four alternatives for action — eliminate use of tests, intensify^fforts 
to develop culture-free teste, curtail the use oF standardized tests ex- 
cept for research purposes, or conduct an intensive educational pro- 
gram to prevent misuse of tests. Nearly half of the participants selected 
the .fourth option. A total of 17 percent recommended eliminating 
standardized tests or restricting their use to research purpos^es only. 
TRis preconferehce option is particularly interesting in view of the 
conference recommendation calling for a moratorium on testing. Al- 
though no attempt was made to dbcument the impact of the conference 
on participants, it could be speculated that the primary outcome.was to 
intensify commitment to stronger action alternatives. This point Aeeds 
to be tested. 



Table I 

Mean Ratktgs-^ Testing Opinionnaire 



5 -Strongly Agree ' ' ^ 

4—Slfghtly Agree 

3 — No Opinion or Don't Know^. 

2 — Sligltlly Disagree 

1 — Strongly Disagree 
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Average Agreement 
Rating with 

Opinion - " ' ' ' • ' N = 301 Item ' 

A. Most colleges have developed procedures 
which minrmize discrimination agafnst 
minorijty group members on the basis of * 

test scores 2. 14. . . . No - 

B. Evaluation techniques should be used to v 
•'provide information or feedback to - ' . 

stiidents and teachers in the developm^t 
. of individualized instruction programs. .... 4.88. . -Yes 

C. For ihe most pArt, tests are taken for 



graj?,ted as measurmg instruments , . . • 

and accepted uncritically as the best^ 

^ .available instrument at h^nd. • T 4.36. . . : Yes 

D. Standardized tests are accurate - \ 
pfedictors of Vocational performance 1.45. . . . No 

E. Startdandized tests compensate for 

' language and cultural differences of 

minority groups. ' 1.28. . . . No 

F. Parents sh6i||d have access to , 
informatfon regarding their children's 

scores on st^indardized tests 4.16. .^^ ^ Yes 

* G, , Primary use for testing should be the 

development of individualized instruction 

^ pl^ns for^ll students 4.49. . . . Yes 

H. Differences in pupil mptivation' are 

. adequately compensated for in % ♦ . 

• ' standardized tests 1.66! ... * No 

I. Standardized tests have successfully 

bypassed problems of sex role ' ^ ' . . 

stereotypes *. 1.94.... No 
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Average 

C Rating 
_^ , - - N = 301 

^' ^~ "~ ^ 

]. IQ tests are not perfectly accurate nor 

are they a perfect indicator ,o( potential 4.74. . . 

"x * * 
K. IQ tests have be^ used to deny 
minority children educational ; 
opportunities by ladling fhem as * . ^ 

uneducabl^; placing thertti in inapprogjiate 
ability groupings, and special ' , 0^ 

educatit)n trlasses 4.56. 

L. ' The ^^ional Teachers Examination 

(NTE) is an accurate predictor of success- 
" in teaching * 1.71... 

M. The emphasis for children with limited 
backgrounds should be placed on current 
achievement, rather than on intelligence 
or on assignment to learning groups^ ' 4.29. . . . 

*N. THe IQ testis a measure of experience * • ^ 
and learning rather than a measure of 
inb^n ability, 4.31 

O. Ability grouping is widely approved by 

school teachers and administrators. . '. 3.69. . . . 

P. The meaning of test scores is widely , 
misunderstood by teachers, administrators, 
and the general public. . ,-ft . 4.41. . . . 

Q. Standardized tests are a necessary part 

of school evaluation 5.92. . . . 

R. Most standardized tests are tests of * ' 
developed abilities rather than* • r 
measures of potential , 4.37. . . . 

S. A major disacwantage for many minority 

group childret is that teaching and 
^ ^ testing are usually entirely In "standard" 
American, a "second language" 

for many 4.57. . . . 

T. . A primary Outcoi p s <» ^ Ni bility grouping 
is to reinforce positive sel?-concepts of 
high scores,, but also to reinforde 

negative "^^elf-concepts of low scores 4.07. . . . 

d 3*3 
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Majority 
Agreement 

with 

Item 



/ 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes • 
No , 



Yes 

• / 



Yes • 



Yes 
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• ' ' . ■/ • 

Question / 

• , y 

. 'J > 

JJ. ' The number of school children stigmatized by 
' * standardized tests is probably— • 
' Less than 10% .\ 

b. 11-20% ^ 

c. 21-40% 

. d. 41-60% : 

e. 61-80% 

f. 81% or more. ; 

V. Given the passible negative effects of 
standardized tests, which pf the foUowirtg 
actions do you believe should be taken? 

a. Eliminate the use of standardized tests - . 
entirely. ; ' , . . . 

b. Intensify efforts to develop culture-free 
tests ! 

c. Curtail theyii^se pf standardized tests Except 
. for researcRCTurposes.. 

bnductati intensive educational program 
t6sprevent misuse of tests ' 



Percentage (%) 



100% 



11% 

^49% 
100% 
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Ovejrheard at the ConfeTence 



'It IS Sm^jeelin^ thai standardized tests are used, 
actually and intentionally, to discriminate 
against minority people." ' t 

'We. feel that a three- to five-year moratorium on 
group and individual IQ testing should be 
instituted immediately/^ 

'The use of standardi^d test scores creates 
pressure from college through elementary 
school, an-d ma/iy studenis are penalized because 
of their scores." 

'Properly use(f standardized tests can provide a . 
better-instructional program by identifying 
students' strengths and weaknesses " ' ^ , 



'Wh re'gUrd children as test scores rather than^ 
as human beings " 



'Don't vote 0f any candidate who has no 
position vn bilingual education." 
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'My daughter doesn't need another slot; 
being Black is enough " ^ ^ 

' Wf educafbrs keep one^fourth of the American 
people for 12 years. We could remake this 
country if^ioe wanted to." 

'Evaluators seem to fj^or the test maker over 
the test taker." 

'if a significant portion of the white society 
Had felt tesis to-be unfair, the lists would 
have been^changed by now." 

^Teacher to student, 'You don't have to take 
this test, bufif you dont, it will go oh your 
record and follow you for life.* " 

'All testing, valid or otherwise, should^ be 
deemphasized to rid this society .of its 
unzvdrrarited depender\ce on testiftg" 
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